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Fratres,' " of which the Cosmopolitan Association forms 
the North American group, will not be restricted to stu- 
dent associations or individuals now identified with the 
Corda Fratres movement, world-wide though that move- 
ment already is. Any organization that has for its aim 
the promotion of friendship and mutual understanding 
of students from different countries is cordially invited 
to send delegates. 

The official sessions will take place September 3-7, at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., where the Cornell 
Cosmopolitan Club will throw open its magnificent 
$50,000 club-house and entertain the foreign guests in 
right royal vfashion. In addition, a comprehensive itin- 
erary has been worked out, beginning with the arrival of 
the delegates at Boston on or about August 27, and end- 
ing with their departure from New York September 16, 
which is to comprise such features as a visit to the his- 
toric spots of Boston and Harvard University; a day- 
light trip on the Hudson from New York to Albany; a 
reception at the capitol of the Empire State by Governor 
Sulzer; an excursion to "God's Grand Organ," the Niag- 
ara Falls; an inspection of the university, the United 
States Mint, and the Curtis publishing plant at Phila- 
delphia; a stay of several days at Washington, with a 
brilliant reception in the Hall of the Americas at the 
Pan-American Union, and a less formal reception by 
President Wilson, and a final reunion at New York, with 
a banquet by the New York Peace Society. 

The object of the congress, as set forth in the "call" 
recently issued, is "to bring together the representatives 
from all the students of the world, in order that the 
spirit of international brotherhood and humanity may 
be fostered among them as a result of the deliberations 
of the congress, and in order that the students of the 
world may be united into an all-embracing world organ- 
ization." 

The congress committee has received considerable ma- 
terial support from the Division for Intercourse and 
Education of the Carnegie Foundation, which has 
granted a subvention of $2,500 to finance the under- 
taking, and from the World Peace Foundation of Bos- 
ton, which, besides co-operating in many other ways, has 
made it possible for President George W. Nasmyth, of 
the International Central Committee of Corda Fratres, 
to spend most of his term of office in Europe, where he 
is rousing the student bodies of the Old World to the 
importance of the coming international meeting. 

Another evidence of the hearty co-operation which 
those in charge of the arrangements are meeting is the 
following list of honorary vice-presidents of the con- 
gress, all of whom heartily endorse the idea of holding 
a world meeting of students: President Woodrow Wil- 
son; U. S. Commissioner of Education P. P. Claxton; 
Director-General John Barrett, of the Pan-American 



Union; Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, of the American 
Peace Society; Edwin Ginn and Edwin D. Mead, of 
the World Peace Foundation; Editor Hamilton Holt, 
of the Independent; Dr. Andrew D. White, of Cornell 
University, and the presidents of practically all the col- 
leges and universities at which there are Cosmopolitan 
Clubs. 



The Battleship Situation. 

The provision in the report of the Naval Committee 
for two battleships was defeated in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on February 26 by a vote of 174 to 156. 
Every effort of the big-navy men, with the influence of 
the Navy League behind them, to carry the bill through 
unamended failed. Mr. Hobson's various proposed 
amendments — first for four ships, then for three, and 
finally for one first-class battleship and one Dreadnaught 
cruiser — were overwhelmingly voted down. When the 
bill came before the Senate the two-battleship provision 
was promptly restored, only sixteen Senators voting 
against the two dreadnaughts, the vote for them being 
55. When the bill came before the Conference Com- 
mittee, the House conferees at the first meeting refused 
to yield to the Senate's amendment and insisted on re- 
taining the provision for only one ship. They also de- 
clined to report the matter back to the House in the 
form in which it was left. Arrangements were made 
later for another conference on March 3. The result of 
this conference and a subsequent one is, as we have just 
learned, that the Senate has yielded and only one 
Dreadnaught ordered. 



Editorial Notes. 



Ambassador 

Bryce 

Arbitrator. 



All American pacifists, as well at 
those in other countries, are much 
pleased to know that the British gov- 
ernment has appointed James Bryce, British Ambas- 
sador at Washington, a member of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration at The Hague. He is to succeed Sir 
Edward Fry, formerly a member of the British High 
Court of Justice, who will retire from the Hague Court 
next August at the age of 80. Mr. Bryce has been a 
great ambassador in the best sense of the term. In all 
his service at Washington he has uniformly and con- 
scientiously promoted peaceful relations between his 
country and ours, and in a broader sense between all the 
nations. He will carry with him, when he leaves Wash- 
ington, the universal respect and love of the people of 
the United States. His accession to the membership 
of the Hague Court will increase the already strong 
confidence of the people in that institution. It is un- 
derstood that Mr. Bryce will be kept at his present 
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post until the conclusion of the Panama Canal negotia- 
tions, unless these negotiations shall be unduly pro- 
longed. Sir Arthur Cecil Spring-Bice is to be Mr. 
Bryce's successor at Washington. 



A Peace 
Quartet. 



In his address at the mass meeting 
recently held in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, by the Massachusetts State 

Federation of Women's Clubs to promote the cause of 

international arbitration and peace, Eev. Charles B. 

Brown, dean of the Yale Theological School, used the 

following very interesting illustration : 

The song of peace is being sung these days by a sturdy 
male quartette. The first bass is a business man who 
insists that war does not pay. He enters his protest 
against the financial burden of an increasing and useless 
armament. He condemns the policy of spending 71 per 
cent of our national income on the results of past wars 
in pensions and upon the preparation for possible wars 
in the future. 

The first tenor in the quartette is a scientific man who 
points out with telling accuracy the fact that weapons 
are passing or have passed the point where human nerves 
will consent to the fruitless task of facing their deadly 
strokes. Thoughtful men in all the countries of the 
world are refusing to become the torn and scattered re- 
mains for these scientific performances in ruthless 
slaughter. 

The second tenor is a statesman who has been study- 
ing the close relations between nations brought about by 
travel and social alliance, by friendly associations in 
educational or religious efforts and by community of 
interest in trade. If one nation suffers, all the other 
nations suffer with it. The interests of all nations are 
advanced when any two of them submit their differences 
to arbitration rather than resort to expensive and de- 
moralizing strife. 

The second bass in the quartette is a man who urges 
those moral considerations which make against the habit 
of war. The ancient command, "Thou shalt not kill," 
has behind it the authority of Sinai. When any nation 
resorts to murder, now that the peaceful method of 
arbitration of any difficulty lies open, it becomes a mur- 
derer. 

In view of all these conditions and the splendid suc- 
cess already achieved by the Hague Tribunal, the out- 
look for arbitration is exceedingly bright. 



Time to 
Call a Halt. 



The mass meeting under the aus- 
pices of the Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs, held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, last month, to further the 
pacific adjustment of international controversies, was a 
very successful occasion and contributed materially to the 
discussion of the problem of peace now everywhere going 
on. The speakers were Dr. Charles E. Brown, dean of 
the Yale Theological School; Prof. George H. Blakes- 
lee, of Clark College ; Hon. Joseph Walker, former 



Speaker of the Massachusetts House of Bepresentatives, 
and Congressman Samuel W. McCall, who presided. 

In his strong and timely address Mr. McCall declared 
that the amount annually spent on militarism in the 
United States would endow ten Harvard Universities 
each year, and leave enough to build a great highway 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The fortification of 
the Panama Canal, he said, will double the cost of its 
upkeep and add to the cost of transportation of goods. 

'Tn case the canal should ever be captured in war, un- 
less we should first destroy it, it would be an admirable 
fortified base from which an enemy might deal us blows 
upon both the oceans. It has seemed to be the aim of 
American statesmen during the last decade and a half 
to destroy the invulnerability with which Providence 
endowed us. It is time for us not merely to call a halt, 
but to retrace our steps. It is time for us no longer to 
act under the impulse of jingoism or of a tawdry impe- 
rialism, which has always proved itself the deadly foe 
of prosperity and liberty. 

The two great battles of the War of 1812 were fought 
upon the Great Lakes, and Great Britain and the United 
States had the good sense one hundred years ago to de- 
clare that no vessel of war should float upon them. 
Those lakes are circled with wealthy and popular cities, 
and none in the world are more safe, although they are 
not guarded by a single cannon. No stronger object- 
lesson could be given for the guidance of the nations 
in legislating for the oceans of the world. This coun- 
try should take the lead for the limitation of armaments 
by international agreement, and in the meantime its 
statesmen should try to preserve the few remaining ad- 
vantages of our position, and should cut down the mag- 
nificent proportions of our war bill to the lowest point 
consistent with our safety." 



Among the Peace Organizations. 

The World Peace Foundation, created by Edwin 
Ginn, the publisher, is to have a home of its own here- 
after. It has heretofore had its headquarters at 29A 
Beacon street, Boston, in the building occupied by the 
Ginn Publishing Company. Mr. Ginn has just pur- 
chased for it an old estate at 40 Mount Vernon street, 
where the operations of the Foundation will henceforth 
be carried on. 

The annual meeting of the New Hampshire Peace 
Society was held at Manchester, in the Y. M. C. A. 
building, on Thursday, February 27, at 4.30 p. m. The 
reports of the secretary, treasurer, and the executive 
committee showed that the year had been one of grow- 
ing interest in the peace movement within the State. 
The society hopes to increase considerably its member- 
ship the coming year. In the evening a public meeting 
was held in the hall of the Y. M. C. A., at which Dr. 
James L. Tryon, of Boston, gave his illustrated lecture 
on "A Century of Peace." 

On February 8 a memorial was sent to President 
Taft, signed by the officers and several members of the 
Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society, expressing 
satisfaction with his interpretation of the Hay-Paunce- 



